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peor. WATT. APRIL, 1892. INO 2: 


JUDGE JAMES M. LOVE. 
ai AMES MADISON LOVE, son of John and Mary 


Vermillion Love, was born at Fairfax Court 
House, Virginia, March 4th, 1820. 
His father died while he was a mere lad. His 
widowed mother removed to Zanesville, Ohio, when the sub- 
ject of this sketch was twelve years of age. His opportuni- 


ties for obtaining an education were limited and_his school 
days ended at the age of fifteen. 

From his earliest boyhood he was a devourer of books and 
libraries were his delight. His habits of study were such that 
he attained by himself a thorough mastery of English Gram- 
mar and of Rhetoric, for to become a skilled writer and 
speaker was his ambition. Without a teacher he mastered 
the first six books of Euclid. English Classics in prose and 
verse were his constant study. For a brief period he pursued 
the study of Latin and Mathematics at the Zanesville Acad- 
emy. His study of Mathematics led him to engage in Civil 
Engineering under the late General Samuel R. Curtis, then in 
charge of government improvements of the Muskingum 
river. Returning to Virginia he began the study of Law in 
the office of an older brother, Thomas R. Love, with whom 
he remained one year, and then completed his course in the 
office of Judge Stillwell, of Zanesville, Ohio. 
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After entering upon the practice of his profession he 
entered the volunteer service in the Mexican War, was chosen 
captain of a company, and used often laughingly to say that 
in teaching military tactics, he was constantly reminded of 
the lines: 

“ She taught so well, 
That she herself by teaching learned to spell.” 

At the close of the war he resumed his practice, but in 
1850 removed to Keokuk, Iowa, and was soon associated with 
the late Justice Samuel F. Miller and the late John W. Ran- 
kin, winning for himself immediate and distinguished success. 
His merit won for him election to the State Senate, where he 
served, 1852-1854, with conspicuous ability as Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

But office sought again the man and by President Pierce he 
was appointed District Judge for Iowa, in 1855, an office 
which he honored for thirty-six years and until the time of his 
death, July 2, 1891. 

Judge Love was a man whose personal presence would 
always attract attention. Of commanding stature with a large 


and well poised head, with a full black eye shaded, but never ~ 


obscured, by projecting eyebrows, quiet and reserved in large 
companies, but to intimate friends singularly attractive by his 
remarkable conversational powers, he was one of a thousand. 
By .close reading and thorough study in fields of literature, 
history and politics, he had a vast fund upon which to draw 
when in social intercourse with those who could sympathize 
with him in his views, or could give good reasons for differing 
when opposite views were held. While his own views were 
firmly maintained, he was always courteous to those who had 
reached different conclusions, listening patiently to an oppon- 
ent until his best word was said, and then pleasantly replying 
and often with convincing power. 

Judge Love was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
M. P. Thomasson, of Louisville, Kentucky. Upon the second 
day of January, 1864, he married Miss Mary Milburn, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, who survives him. 
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In his estimable wife Judge Love ever found a help-meet, 
who contributed much to his prosperity and to his renown. 
When a friend attempted to dissuade him from labors outside 
those which were required in his judicial position, he pleas- 
antly remarked, “I am a very highly favored man. I have 
no work to do except what you see. My wife attends to 
everything about the home. She governs and educates the 
children, and does it a great deal better than I could. She is 
much more economical and competent to manage pecuniary 
affairs than I am, and so you see I have all my time to 
myself.” 

An intimate personal friend, Judge Hubbard, before the 
United States Circuit Court at Des Moines, said: “The nug- 
gets of his knowledge did not lie on the surface, it was a mine 
to be worked. If you had his confidence and esteem, or if 
you had anything to give in return, he would literally load 
you down with jewels from his store-house of knowledge on 
all subjects. I have gone away from his room in the small 
hours of the morning feeling that I had held communion with 
the sages of the earth for all past time, not only in the law, 
but in literature, in poetry, in philosophy, in science.” 

Several years ago he published in 7%e Horum, a state paper 
comparing the form of government of Great Britain with 
that of the United States with their respective checks and 
balances, arriving at the conclusion, after a masterly demon- 
stration that the government of the United States is far the 
most stable and least liable to be overturned by a turbulent 
democracy. 

Upon the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, he prepared an 
essay in two parts, which has never been published. No one 
can read it without being impressed with the wide range of 
poetic, historic and literary knowledge which its production 
required. Those who have been fortunate enough to hear 
his lecture upon “A Peview from a Lawyer's standpoint of the 
Case of Shylock against Antonio,” can never forget its keen 
analysis, its sparkling wit, and its profound knowledge of liter- 
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ature.” Not less remarkable is his lecture upon “Porta as a 
Lawyer,” recently published in the American Law Review. 
During the first fourteen years of his service upon the bench, 
judicial duties were less onerous than at the later years, so 
that he had more frequent opportunities for indulging his taste 
for reading. After the burdens of his office were greatly 
increased, what he failed to secure in time for outside study 
was more than made up in the intensity with which he pur- 
sued his search after knowledge, an intensity made possible 
through his previously formed habits of concentrated thought: 
these habits were the source of his great success as.a Judge. 
His table at his boarding-house when away from home, and 
his satchel as he journeyed, held some book worthy his peru- 
sal, which served him as recreation when wearied by the 
earnest study of cases brought before him for decision. 

In the year 1875, Judge Love accepted a position in the 
Law Department of the State University of Iowa, as Profes- 
sor of Commercial Law and the Law of Persons and Personal 
Rights. This professorship he held till the time of his death. 
For three years after the resignation of Chancellor Ross, he 
acted as Chancellor of the Department. For one year also 
he lectured upon Medical Jurisprudence before the Medical 
Department of the University. To his lectures he gave the 
same conscientious preparation that marked his judicial deci- 
sions, decisions so just that during a service of thirty-six years 
not more than three times were they reversed by the U. S. 
Supreme Court on appeal. 

It need not therefore be said that his instructions were 
invaluable to nearly twelve hundred students who graduated 
from the Law Department of the University during his con- 
nection therewith. He was greatly beloved by students to 
whom he gave much valuable counsel outside the lecture 
room. Their devotion to him was touching during his last 
course of lectures given in his enfeebled condition of body. 
Their attention to his comfort in the class-room was specially 
gratifying to him. During his lecture term he gave himself no 
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rest. Cases were argued before him in the presence of his 
classes. Briefs previously submitted were studied at his rooms. 
His power of abstraction was so great that he could lay down 
the study of an important case, pass at once to his lecture as 
if its subject had been his immediate study, and at the close 
of the lecture resume his case as if no interruption had 
occurred. 

But his chief work remains to be considered. Here his 
most intimate acquaintances, who are best fitted to speak, must 
be heard. 

Judge John F. Dillon, at one time Circuit Judge, in whose 
circuit Judge Love’s district was placed, says: 

“Judge Love leaves a name and memory which are price- 
less to his family and friends. I do not think there exists a 
man who believes that it were possible that Judge Love would 
do an intentional wrong or omit a known duty. For ten years 
he was my associate, and I never heard him utter a word that 
was unfit to be said to one’s wife or daughter, or in any pres- 
ence. He was not gentle because he had no strong feelings 
or strong passions. He had his passions and his natural 
impulsiveness under strict discipline, but they broke loose, as 
they ought, whenever he had to deal with the fraud or moral 
wrong-doing of either suitor or counsel. His nature was 
loyal, and capable, as I know, of the strongest, most disinter- 
ested, and faithful friendships. My highest ideal of a gentle- 
man, in the true sense of the word, I find in Judge Love. By 
gentleman I mean not mere polish of outward manners but an 
ever-counscious, instinctive sense of propriety, of what is 
exactly the right thing to do or to say, and a willing subordin- 
ation of self to the pleasure or welfare of others.. Like Sid- 
ney he would not simply have shared, but would have passed 
the only cup of water to the unknown and dying soldier who 
lay beside him. 

«Turning to my friend as a Judge I need not enlarge upon 
his acknowledged excellencies. I am weighing my words 
when I say that in my opinion Judge Love was the best wesz 
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prius Judge I have ever seen. He was a delightful as well as 
useful associate on the bench. Justice Miller has often said 
to me, ‘What a satisfaction it is to sit on a trial with Love. 
He never obtrudes his opinion; but when you ask it, he gives 
it without hesitation, coming at once to the point and expres- 
sing himself with clearness and decision.’ How justly he mer- 
ited the praise none can fully know, save those who, like my- 
self, have had the good fortune to sit with him and to be aided 
by him. He was so thoroughly grounded in the principles 
and fundamentals of the law that his logical and clear mind 
made him feel that he was not dependent upon mere cases to 
guide: him in his judgments. He carried in his hand the torch 
of justice lighted from on high, and he walked in the illumin- 
ation of its steady and constant flame. 

“His fine judicial instincts were almost unerring. He struck 
at once for the heart and justice of the matter. 

“T have spoken of his excellence as a trial judge, because it 
was chiefly as snch a judge that his life was passed. But I 
think that his real place would have been on an appellate 
bench. He was, what every judge must be, a natural dialec- 
tician. He was, moreover, a master of strong English and of 
forcible expression. His judgments on any high bench of 
judicature would have given him high fame. He wrote com 
paratively few opinions that are published but closely exam- 
ined they will be found to be work of the first order. I have 
often heard him read an opinion and then he would fold it up, 
put it in his pocket, and decline to consent to its publication. 

“Te must have been conscious of his powers, but he seems 
to have been not thoroughly self-confident and assured of 
them. He appeared at times to feel that he had fallen 
short of what he might have accomplished. One day he 
came into my room ahd abruptly exclaimed ‘Judge, my life 
has been a failure, I am now past my meridian and I have 
neither riches nor fame.’ But in his calmer moments he must 
have realized that this was an outburst of impatience. He 
must have known how deep-rooted he was in the esteem of 
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all his fellow-citizens and of the entire bar, and this is the 
most priceless reward any man can have. Wis life so far from 
being in any respect a failure was in the truest estimate a 
splendid success.” 

Another writes, « The qualities which distin guished him’ at 
the bar, ripened and matured by the exercise of the functions 
of a judge into a more complete acquisition of the reason and 
the philosophy of the law, and he is distinguished notably in 
his rulings upon the evidence ina case, for his acute insight 
into its true bearing, and his convincing reasons for the law, 
by which the evidence should be admitted or rejected. The 
analytical power of his mind had fair play, not in advocacy of 
one side of a question, but, as truth is many sided, it was util- 
ized impartially to present the whole truth in its various forms 
and colors, and to concentrate its entire light upon the point to 
be elucidated. He was not a case lawyer. It may truly be 
said of him, in the words of a recent biographer of Marshall, 
that ‘the original bias of his mind was to general principles 
and comprehensive views, rather than to technical or recon- 
dite learning. He loved to expatiate upon the theory of 
equity, to elucidate the expansive doctrines of commercial 
jurisprudence, and to give a rational cast, even to the most 
subtle dogmas of the common law.’ His even temper, gentle 
manner, and unwearied patience in hearing arguments, his 
modest suggestion of doubt and difficulty, which courts argu- 
ment, indeed demands it, his quiet comprehension of the deci- 
sive points of a case, his clear, simple, concise, and impartial 
statement of the facts of a case, especially in charging juries, 
rendered him deservedly popular with counsel practicing in 
his court, and who, though, as sometimes happens, not con- 
vinced by his decision, yet felt that a difficult task was imposed 
upon them in attempting to secure its reversal. 

“Though his judicial career comprised the years in which 
war raged, when vindictive feeling and great political excite- 
ment wére engendered, he ever held the scales justly poised, 
and no tincture of prejudice or undue bias can be found to 
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have stained his decisions, or to have warped his judgment. 
This tribute his political opponents have ever been ready to 
accord him.” 

Judge Hubbard, previously quoted, says of -him in this con- 
nection, “ Though himself a Democrat, he took no part what- 
ever in politics after his appointment as federal judge. His 
whole energies were devoted to equip himself for the brilliant 
career which followed. Until the passage of the bankrupt law 
in 1868, the business of the federal court in lowa was compara- 
tively light and Judge Love improved ail his spare time not 
only in a deep study of the law in all its branches, but in the 
study of history, literature, poetry, and political economy. He 
had studied with great care the administration of bankrupt 
laws both in England and America, and was thus prepared to 
construe and apply all the provisions of the bankrupt law of 
1868 in the spirit of fairness and of justice to the unfortunate 
debtor for whose relief it was intended. Before the volume 
of business brought into his court under this law was reduced, 
foreign railway corporations brought a large number of per- 
sonal injury and other cases into the federal court. Corpora- 
tion law, and especially the law of personal injury, was new 
and just fairly before the court for solution and settlement. A 
large number of Iowa Railways went into bankruptcy and 
mortgages were foreclosed upon more than half the mileage 
of the state. Judge Dillon, Circuit Judge for seven states, 
was compelled to leave Iowa cases almost entirely in. the 
hands of Judge Love. He came to the work thoroughly pre- 
pared by long study, by the aid of a retentive memory, with a 
mind powerful and quick in analysis, and with the pure and 
quickened conscience of a great equity judge. [lis anxiety 
was so great lest justice should be delayed, that he literally 
worked day and night to keep the business of his court 
closely finished. He was almost a stranger to his own family 
during his vacations and frequently took his meals in his large 
office room at home.” <A large part of his vacations was 
given to his University Professorship, and there, as has been 
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before stated, he devoted his hours out of the lecture hall to 
study of the cases which had been argued before him at the 
previous term. This incessant labor without doubt shortened 
his hfe. Resuming Judge Hubbard’s statement, «“Hvery case 
had his most careful and painstaking study. In cases of 
importance he took copious notes. He listened to the argu- 
ments on both sides with the intentness of a client. When he 
summed up, his instructions were so clear, so concise, and the © 
questions involved pointed out so distinctly that the jury could 
seldom go wrong. Lawyers who had spent weeks and 
months in preparing their cases for trial were frequently 
amazed when Judge Love had concluded his charge to the 
jury to find that he had stated the material facts and the law 
in a more logical and forcible way than they had been able to 
conceive or express them. 

“Fle had the keenest sense of humor, but the solemn respon- 
sibility of his work so impressed him that very little of it 
escaped him from the bench. Many years ago no rule existed 
limiting arguments to the jury. A very fine orator once 
occupied two days in addressing the jury in his court in a case 
of no very great importance. The next morning on opening 
court the judge, in a very pleasant manner, and with a twinkle 
in his eye, remarked that he had handed down to the clerk a 
rule limiting arguments to the jury to two hours on each 
side, but he hoped the bar would not regard it as a rule for 
the suppression of oratory. 

“Most judges have special knowledge in some one or more 
branches of the law, he had special knowledge of all branches. 
Admiralty, patents, commercial, real estate, torts, and domes- 
tic relations as administered by the common law and equity 
courts of Great Britain, were all at his command. He had 
studied deeply the civil law and was as familiar with Justinian 
and the Code Napoleon, as with Coke or Blackstone. Con- 
stitutional law had received his most careful study. He had 
studied Pan Slavic law, and was familiar with the laws, 
domestic institutions, customs and condition of the common 
people of Russia.” 
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At a reunion of the Pioneer Law Makers, Judge Wright 
presented a series of resolutions touching the life and services 
of Judge Love from which the following extracts are taken: 

«“ He lived and died ‘without a stain upon the lustre of his 
name, as free from reproach as from fear.’ It is but just and 
merited praise that as a lawyer, he ranked among the ablest 
of the great west; as a legislator he was the peer of any of 
his colleagues; as a judge he was ever honest, painstaking, 
laborious, courteous, learned and strong; as a citizen he was 
honorable, prompt and true to every engagement; as a hus- 
band and father he was a model worthy of all imitation. “The 
thinker dies but thoughts live forever;? how blest the worid 
that his many thoughts and utterances from the bench and 
from other spheres of his active life still live as guides and aids 
in the years to follow. 

“This outline of the duties and labors of Judge Love 
throughout a period the most eventful in our State and 
Nation, in an official position above all exposed to the public 
gaze, to the scrutiny of brother judges, and to the criticism of 
an intelligent bar, affords, if anything can, a test of character, 
of learning, of fidelity, and of judicial integrity. It is safe to 
say that through this critical test he passed unscathed, and 
that never has a reflection, from any source entitled to respect, 
been cast upon his purity as a man, or his fitness or his inte- 
grity as a judge. 

“Throughout his judicial career, his characteristics have been 
a modesty of demeanor almost shrinking, an entire absence of 
all parade and ostentation, and a simple dignity born of innate 
virtue and self-respect. 

“Those to whom he revealed his real-self in the quiet of fa- 
miliar intercourse, cherish his memory with warmest affection. 

“It is a laudable ambition to leave the world the better for 
our having lived in it; that we shall have added something to 
the world’s stock of knowledge, and to its surplus wealth; 
and above all that we shall leave a life worthy of all emula- 
tion. Judge Love accomplished all these things. His life and 
character are pure and spotless.” 


Henry Doper. Oat 


HENRY DODGE. 


IV. 


CotonEL U. S. Dracoons, 1833-6. 


Part Il. Firsr U.S. Mitirary Exrepirion To THE Rocky MouNTAINS, 
VIA THE PLATTE, RETURNING VIA THE ARKANSAS IN 1835. 


a) HIE following extracts from the correspondence of 
Col. Dodge show his services and the condition 
of the frontier during the winter of 1834-35, and 
afford a narration of his march to the Rocky 


Mountains in the summer of 1835: 


To General Roger Fones, Adj. General U.S. A.. Washington City: 
Headquarters U. S. Dragoons, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Dec. 2, 1834. 

I had the honor to receive your communication of the 2d of October by the 
last mail. I am much gratified that my conduct and that of the Corps I had 
the honor to command on the late expedition has the approbation of the Gen- 
eral-in-chief. This Corps can never be placed in a situation where they can 
have greater difficulties to surmount than was presented to them during the 
last season. I felt the necessity of effecting the objects of the expedition; I 
knew the public expected much from the Dragoons, and that the present and 
future standing of the regiment was at stake. 

I hope the General-in-Chief will order all the officers on detached service 
belonging to this regiment to report for duty at the headquarters of the regi- 
ment as early as possible. Recent information from the Upper Mississippi 
states that the Indians are killing each other on that frontier, and I think the 
presence of the Dragoons may be necessary to keep the Indians peaceable. 
Next spring I will have the Dragoons prepared for the active duties of the 
field; the Dragoon horses are much improved and will be in fine order in the 


spring. 


To Brigadier General Matthew Arbuckle: 
Commanding South Western Frontier, ft. Gibson, 
Forr Leavenworth, Dec. 21, 1834. 

I respectfully request you will order the Dragoons belonging to this Post 
and the Des Moines, that you have temporarily attached to Major Mason’s 
command, to repair to their respective places of destination in charge of the 
proper officers, on the arrival of the first steamboats in the spring at Fort Gib- 
son, The Sac and Fox Indians have commenced killing the Winnebagoes 
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and Menominees on our northwestern frontier during the last month; I have no 
doubt if the murderers of these Indians are not given up by the chiefs, that 
Lt. Col. Kearney will have to apprehend them, and it will require all the men 
of his command, and it may become necessary for the four companies now 
stationed at this Post to act on that frontier in the spring. 


To General Roger Fones, Adjt. General U. S. Army: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Jan. 18, 1835. 

Major Dougherty, U. S. Indian Agent for the Pawnees of the Platte and 
the Otoes, on his return from paying the annuities due those Indians’, inform- 
ed me he had seen several of the principal men of the Aureekarees, that they 
stated they bad been driven from their country on the Missouri by the Sioux 
and other nations of Indians with whom they had been at war for many years, 
and were desirous to remain with the Pawnees of the Platte this winter. The 
agent gave these Indians, as he informed me, permission to remain in the 
country until the wishes of the Government could be made known on that 
subject. The Aureekarees, as I am informed, never made peace with the 
United States, and it is necessary that some decisive course should be taken 
with them early in the spring; they are known to bea faithless, treacherous 
people; their wants may place them in a situation that wili force them to make 
a peace that will be lasting with the United States. 

Captain Swanie, a Delaware chief, who returned from a war excursion to 
the mountains, informs me that he was in a party of one hundred Pawnees 
that invited the Aureekarees into their country, that they said they were their 
relations, that they speak the same tongue, that there are four hundred lodges 
of them, that they are armed principally with bows and arrows, with the excep- 
tion of a- few shot guns, and that they are well provided for in horses and 
mules. The Delaware chief believes these Aureekarees are disposed to be 
advised by the Pawnees of the Platte as to the course they will take. From 
the information of this Delaware chief there must be from ten to twelve hun- 
dred of these Indians. Major Cummins, U.S. agent for the Delawares, states 
that entire couifidence can be placed in the statements of this chief. 

I apprehend no danger from these Indians during the winter, but such is their 
inclination to war with the whiles that should they be successful in killing a 
small party of whites early in the spring, there is no telling where they would 
stop. I should not hesitate in taking the fleld with the Dragoons now sta- 
tioned at this post and the mounted volunteers that would accompany me 
from the frontiers of the state of Missouri. I would not wait to give these 
Indians an opportunity of striking a second blow. I hope I may receive my 
orders as early as possible in the spring. I know the character of these In- - 
dians, and do not feel disposed to let them take me by surprise on this frontier. 
I would respectfully call the attention of the General-in-Chief to a subject of 
much interest to the people on this frontier at this time. The inhabitants re- 
residing on the western border of the State of Missouri are much opposed to 


1Lt. Albert M. Lea was in this service, and gives some incidents of it in 
THE REcoRD, October, 1890, pp. 538-540. 
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the location of the Indians immediately on the State line}. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that strip of country should be conceded to the State of Missouri; 
for should the Government locate the Indians so near the whites it will be 
almost'impossible to keep peace between them; it would require a mounted 
force constantly in motion to effect the object. It is desirable that the Indians 
and whites should be separated by some natural barrier, a large river, or an 
extensive range of mountains. There is at this time great excitement among 
the frontier inhabitants on this subject. 


To General R. Fones, Adjt. General, U. S. Army: 
Fort Leavenworth, Jan. 20, 1835. 

The present circuitous route by which the mail is carried from Fort Gibson 
to this place is near nine hundred miles, passing by way of St. Louis. The 
monthly returns from the companies stationed there belonging to this regi- 
ment have been during this winter on the way five or six weeks; the returns 
from Des Moines one month generally. The distance direct to Fort Gibson 
does not exceed three hundred miles, to Camp Des Moines does not exceed 
two hundred miles. An excellent road could be made with little expense to 
both these important points; the country over which the road would pass is 
open, level, thinly timbered, principally prairie. The cost of a military road 
the whole extent of our frontier would be small in comparison to the many 
advantages that would result to the Government by having one opened. A 
good road would facilitate the march of the Dragoons from one extreme point 
on our extended frontier to the other. I could communicate with either wing 
of the regiment in a few days, and have the earliest advice of the movements 
of the Indians on our whole extent of frontier. 

As it is the settled policy of the Government to concentrate all the Indians 
west of the Mississippi, it would be in my opinion good policy for the Gov- 
ernment to afford facilities to march troops, either dragoons or infantry, and 
to transport cannon and munitions of war, the whole extent of ‘the frontier, 
should it be necessary. With a population of sixty or seventy thousand In- 
dians settled on our borders, in the nature of things we must expect war sooner 
or later between the different nations of Indians against each other. War is 
the only theatre upon which Indians can distinguish themselves, and I feel 
confident it will require the controlling power of the Government to keep 
the Indians and our frontier people in a state of peace. I think this is the 
most favorable time to guard against contingencies that I feel confident must 
sooner or later take place. The necessary preparation and proper caution and 
vigilance at this time might be the means of keeping peace many years, and 
eventually be a great saving of blood and treasure. 


1This line then ran due north from the mouth of Kansas river. The strip 
of country referred to lies between that line and the Missouri river. It was 
ceded to the United States at a convention held at the treaty ground in Dav- 
enport. by H. Dodge with the chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes, September 27th, 
1836, and with the assent of Congress included within the boundaries of the 
State of Missouri. Life of J. W. Grimes, p. 11. 
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To Lieut.-Col. Kearney, Commanding a Detachment? : 
U.S. Dragoons, Camp Des Moines. 
Headquarters U. S. Dragoons, 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Jan. 29, 1835. 

By the last mail I received your letter of the 2d ult. I regret to hear you 
lost so many men by desertion. I have had none to desert from this post. 
General Arbuckle addressed me a letter stating that he had temporarily 
attached the seventy-three dragoons left sick at Fort Gibson, belonging to your 
detachment and the companies at this place, to Major Mason’s detachment of 
this regiment, and desired me to transfer them. This I have objected to for 
several reasons: the companies of “his regiment are much reduced by deaths 
and desertions, and it may be late in the season before the arrival of new 
recruits. I think it would be an act of injustice to the men as well as to the 
captains who selected them, and the regiment generally. I have ordered 
Lieut. Ury to Fort Gibson, and directed him to take charge of the whole 
detachment, and, should Assistant Surgeon Hale not bein asituation to accom- 
pany the troops, to leave the men attached to the companies of your detach- 
ment with Gen. Atkinson, or the commanding oflicer, at Jefferson Barracks. 
I have stated my objections to the proposed transfer to Gen. Arbuckle, and I 
presume he will permit the men to leave Fort Gibson under the orders of 
Lieul. Ury. 


To Major General E. P. Gaines, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, May 12, 1835. 

I hope to be able to take the field in ten days. I will march with about one 
hundred men well armed and well mounted, with two light swivels hauled on 
light wheels. The quartermaster has furnished me as many mules as will 
enable me to transport my necessary supplies without taking wagons, which 
will greatly facilitate my march. After crossing the Platte river lam ordered 
to make a detour to the left. I am desirous to become acquainted with the 
country in the direction of the mountains. I will approach the mountains 
this season, if I can do so without injuring my horses. 

Captain Hunten will march at the same time I do to the Osage village on 
the Neosho or Grand river, where he will meet a company from Fort Gibson, 
detached by Major Mason. Captain Hunter will be the senior officer, and is 
well qualified to command two companies. The Osage Indians have been 
lately troublesome on the frontier of the State of Missouri, and have in several 
instances robbed the people and killed their stock. I think Captain Hunter, 
ranging constantly on that frontier until the approach of winter, will keep the 
Osage and other Indians peaceable, and give confidence and security to our 
people on that border. 

Lieut. Lupton on his march from Fort Gibson last September to this post 
was called on by the sub-agent of the Osages to apprehend an Indian who 


1A history of the services of this Detachment is given by a venerable sur- 
vivor of Co. I,in Tur Recorp for July, 1890, pp. 523-6, and by Lieut. Albert 
M. Lea, in THE Recorp for Oct., 1890, pp. 542-550. 
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had killed the blacksmith of his agency. This Osage has been in the guard- 
house at this post during the winter. I reported him to Gen. Atkinson who 
directed me to send him below, that Judge Peck, the District Judge, would 
commit him to where he should have his trial. *I have sent bim by the last steam 
boat to Jefferson Barracks: I was under the impression this Indian would 
have to he tried in the Territory of Arkansas, as the crime was committed in 
that Territory. As Gen. Atkinson has left for the east I mention this subject, 
to enable you to direct such course as you might deem advisable. 


To the Hon, Iewts Cass, Secretary of War: 
Fort LEAVENWoRTH, May 12, 1835. 

I have the honor to enclose you the resignation of Lieut. -———, and I 
regret the good of the service requires I should express my opinion as to the 
propriety of the President’s accepting his resignation. For some months his 
habits have been of the most intemperate kind; I have frequeatly advised and 
admonished him in the most friendly manner. as to the impropriety of his 
course, and on several occasions he promised me he would reform. (The de- 
tails of a recent gross instance of intoxication are reported.) The respectable 


standing of Mr. ———’s mother and family, and the regard I have always 
understood the President entertained for her family was the reason I permitted 
Mr.——— to resign under such charges. 


To Major General Alexander Macomb: 
Commanding the Army. 


Fort LEAVENWoRTH, May 25, 1835. 

I had the honor to receive your letter of the Ist inst. on the subject of tents 
issued to the U.S. Dragoons. 

When I marched from the Jefferson Barracks a vear last November, the 
companies of dragoons under my immediate command drew tents that had 
oeen much used. On the arrival of the new tents which was about the first 
of June of the last year at Camp Jackson, there was an equal distribution of 
the new tents to the company Commanders according to their wants, except to 
Captain Wharton who had left Camp Jackson on a tour of armed service. On 
the issue of the new tents, the old tents were turned over to the Assistant 
Quartermaster, Lieut. Swords, and by him to the assistant quartermaster at 
Fort Gibson. The five companies that marched from Jefferson Barracks last 
May drew their tents at that post under the orders of Lieut. Col. Kearney. 

When I left Camp Jackson last year I turned over my wall tent to my As- 
sistant Quartermaster, and took a common tent without a fly. On my arrival 
last August at Fort Gibson I had one hundred men on my sick report. Sur- 
geon Finley applied to me for tents for the use of the sick, the hospital being 
crowded. I directed the company commanders to furnish tents, and a num- 
ber of them were used for the sick. They were turned over to the A. Q. 
at Fort Gibson, after being used for the benefit of the sick. Capt. Sumner sent 
his old tents with his baggage to the Des Moines. 

I have endeavored to practice economy in every thing relating to the public 
service by my example. I have considered the efficiency of a mounted corps 
depends largely on the celerity of its movements, and the less baggage they 
are encumbered with the better for the good of the service. 
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To Major General T, S. Fessup, Quartermaster General, Washington City: 
Forr LEAVENWORTH, May 26, 1835. 

Being on the eve of marching to the Indian country, and knowing I would 
méet with numerous bands of Indians in the course of my tour, after consult- 
ing with Major Dougherty, agent for the Pawnees, Omahas and Ottoes, and 
knowing the importance that would be attached to a few presents in goods in 
my intercourse with the remote bands of Indians, I have purchased Indian 
goods for presents to the Indians during my summer campaign to the amount 
of four hundred and nine dollars and ninety-one cents. 


To General R. Fones, Adjt. General U. S. Army: 
Forr LEAVENWoRTH, May 29, 1835. 

I have the honor to inform you that I take up my line of march this day in 
conformity of general order No. 12. I have left a sufficient number of officers 
and men to'take charge of the quarters and the public property at this post, 
invalids included. The excessive heavy rains for the last ten days and the 
lateness of the spring have retarded the movement of the dragoons. 

The General-in-Chief may expect that every exertion will be made on my 
part to effect the object of the expedition and meet the views of the Govern- 


ment. 


To General I. Fones, Adjt. General U. S. Army: 
: ForT LEAVENWORTH, Sept. 29, 1835. 

I have the hcnor to inform you of my arrival at this post on the 16th inst., 
with the companies of Captain Ford and Duncan and Lieut. Lupton. I 
marched from this fort on the 29th of May; believing that I would meet with 
large war parties of Indians, I thought it advisable that two swivels (three- 
pounders) should accompany the expedition. I believed these light field-pieces 
would secure my camp, should the Indians make a sudden attack on the com- 
mand, and enable me to force my passage across rivers or difficult passes, 
should any attempt be made to stop me. On my march up the Missouri from 
this post I found some of the small streams swimming. I crossed my com- 
mand over them in skin-boats, and my light field-pieces by hauling them over 
with ropes. On my arrival at the Platte or Shallow river, I found it high, 
almost overflowing its banks, and to have crossed it at that time I would have 
run the risk of losing some of my horses and part of my baggage. 

I met the Otto Indians at their village, and heid a council with them on the 
t2th of June, with Major Dougherty, U. S. Indian agent. Here I remained 
awaiting the arrival ef the Omaha Indians, Major Dougherty having sent his 
interpreter to them on my arrival at the Platte river. The dragoon horses, 
having to swim several small streams, required a few days’ rest. 

On the 17th of June I held a council with the Omaha Indians, and on the 
same day commenced my march for the village of the Grand Pawnees. Be- 
lieving the General-in-Chief had permitted me to exercise my discretion as to 
the extent of the detour I should make to the left, on arriving at the Platte, I 
determined to march up to its forks, and afterwards continne up the south 
fork to the Rocky mountains; then make a detour to the left near the moun- 
tains until I arrived at the Arkansas river, the boundary line of the United 
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States, a short distance from where the Arkansas leaves the Rocky mountains, 
and thence down that river to where the road leading to Santa Fe crosses that 
river from the State of Missouri to the Mexican States, and pursue that road to 
the settlements. 

I continued my march, and arrived at the Grand Pawnee village on the 21st 
of June. Major Dougherty had sent his interpreter in advance to notify the 
different bands of the Pawnee Indians of my intention to meet them in coun- 
cil on the 23d of June, which I did. 

On the 24th I marched for the forks of the Platte river, where I was in- 
formed I would meet the Arickara or Rees Indians. I despatched a messen- 
ger with two Arickara chiefs in advance of my command to convene these 
Indians. My messenger arrived with the principal chiefs and braves of the 
Arickaras, about one day’s march above the forks. I remained in council with 
these Indians on the 6th of July, made them a few presents, and marched on 
the 7th up the south fork. 

On the 16th of July I was in full view of the Rocky mountains, covered 
with snow. On the 24th I could see where the South fork of the Platte left 
the mountains. I then changed my course south, near the foot of the moun- 
tains in the direction of the head of the Arkansas river. On the 28th of July 
I encamped in full view of Pike’s Peak. The next morning two Spaniards 
arrived at my camp and stated they had been sent by traders from the Arkan- 
sas river, about five miles from the point where that river leaves the Rocky 
mountains. Here I saw about sixty lodges of the Arepaha Indians, with their 
families. This nation claims the country from the South fork of the Platte to 
the Arkansas, and numbers about eleven hundred warriors. They have never 
entered into a treaty with the United States. I found them desirous of culti- 
vating the most friendly understanding with me. From this place I despatched 
a messenger with a few dragoons in search of some of the principal chiefs of 
the Arepahas, with some of the Cheyenne and Blackfeet Indians who were on 
the waters of the Platte. 

On the 31st of July I commenced my march down the Arkansas and arrived 
at the fort of Bent and St. Vrain on the 4th of August. This fort is built on 
the Arkansas rlver, about one hundred and thirty miles from the Rocky 
mountains; its owners are trading under a license from the Superintendent of 
Indian affairs at St. Louis. They erected the fort to protect them against a 
sudden attack of Indians, and have a six-pounder and several small, light field- 
pieces; they trade with the Arepaha and Cheyenne Indians, and also with the 
Camanches of Redriver. At this place I met a number of the Cheyenne 
Indians. On the 6th of August my messenger arrived with one of the princi- 
pal chiefs of the Arepaha Indians and some of the Blackfeet who reside with 
the Arepahas. On the 7th I met a large assembly of Indians in council, and 
endeavored to explain to them the views and wishes of the Government. A 
small deputation of Pawnees accompanied my command from the Pawnee 
village and had a friendly understanding with their old enemies, the Arepaha 
and Cheyenne Indians. I made a few presents to them in the name of the 
President of the United States, which appeared to have a great effect upon 
them, they being the first ever made to the Arepahas or Blackfeet. At this 
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council I learned that the Osages and Arepahas, who had been at war for 
many years, had made peace, and that a party of Osages had gone to the 
Camanches on Red River to confirm the peace made between them last year. 
Mr. Bent, of the trading house of Bent and St. Vrain, arrived at Fort William 
on the Arkansas the day after the council. He had visited the Camanches on 
Red river, and stated that he had seen upwards of two thousand, and they 
had treated him with great kindness and expressed a desire to be included in 
the peace made by me with the Camanches last year. 

On the 12th of August I took up my line of march down the Arkansas, 
and on the r4th arrived at a village of Cheyenne Indians, of about sixty skin 
lodges. Inthe evening I held a council with the principal biaves of this 
band. About eight o’clock next morning my attention was directed to the 
firing of small arms in quick succession at the distance of about half a+mile, 
more than one hundred guns in one or two minutes. Supposing this firing to 
be an attack on the Cheyenne Indians by some of their enemies, and that this 
band might ask protection from me, I instantly formed the dragoons in order 
of battle until I could be informed of the cause of the firing. It was soon 
ascertained to be a party of Pawnees and Arickaras, about one hundred in 
number, under command of one of the principal chiefs of the Pawnees, who 
on arriving in vicinity of their old enemies fired their guns, to prove their 
friendly disposition by approaching with empty guns. I was much gratified 
to meet the Pawnees and Arickaras at a village of the Cheyennes on the 
Arkan§as river. I had advised them in council on the river Platte to make 
peace with their old enemies, the Arepahas and Cheyennes. This I consid- 
ered a fortunate meeting of the old enemies, as it enabled me as the mutual 
friend of all to effect, I hope, a lasting peace between them. The Cheyennes 


made presents to the Pawnees and Arickaras of upwards of one hundred ~ 


horses, and the latter made a present of fifty of their guns to the Cheyennes. 
I endeavored to impress strongly on these Indians the mutual advantage to 
them of a lasting peace. 

On my march down the Arkansas to the point where the road leading from 
the State of Missouri to Santa Fe crosses that river, nothing of moment oc- 
curred, except the death of one of the dragoons who was taken sick suddenly 
and died in two days. [ have had the honor to cotmmand eleven mounted 
expeditions, and I have never seen mounted troops enjoy such good health. I 
had seldom more than two or three men on the sick report. and frequently not 
one. The dragoon horses performed well, and few of them were left behind 
on the march. The mules were generally in better condition than when they 
left the post. 

The duties of the company commanders were arduous, being without the 
aid of subalterns; the conduct of the officers has met with my entire approba- 
tion. The non-commissioned officers and dragoons of this command have 
done their duty and proved their ability to perform the active duties of the 
field. 

On this tour of service the dragoons marched more than sixteen hundred 
miles. Enclosed you will receive the journal of the expedition, with my talks 
to the different nations of Indians, and a map of the country over which I 
marched. ; 
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The above report of the expedition with the journal and 
map referred to, were published by resolution of the United 
States Senate, Feb. 29th, 1836, and are preserved in Ameri- 
can State Papers, Military Affairs, vi., 130-146. The journal 
recorded many interesting incidents of the march, and gave 
an account of the different tribes of Indians. We adda few 
extracts from the journal: 


The command consisted of three companies; two had forty men each, the 
third had thirty-seven men. Captain Gantt, Indian trader, who was well ac- 
quainted with the country, accompanied the detachment as guide. 

Fune 3—Crossed the baggage over the Big Nemahaw ina boat made of a 
beef’s hide and a small wagon box, swam the horses without loss of horse or 
damage to baggage. 6th.—Crossed Little Nemahaw in same way. 7th.— 
Commenced our march over a beautiful and fertile country, diversified with 
wood and plain, creeks and ravines; sawa herd of elk, probably thirty or forty, 
but unable to approach near enough to shoot them. 

Fune ro.—Large numbers of Ottoes came out to meet us, dressed in their 
gayest costume; mounted on horses, they formed into an extensive line and 
met us at full gallop; they manifested their joy by galloping around us and 
shaking every one by the hand they met. The Otto village is situated on a 
high prairie ridge, about two miles from the river, and overlooks the surround- 
ing country. In front lay the green level valley of the Platte. The broad 
river could be seen for many miles wending its course through the valley, its 
shining surface here and there darkened by island groves of timber, the whole 
forming the most beautiful landscape. The village was neat in appearance; 
the lodges, built of woud, thatched with prairie grass and covered with dirt, 
were of circular form, with a pointed roof about fifteen or twenty feet high in 
the center. They build their fires in the middle of the lodge, leaving an 
opening in the roof for the smoke to escape. They plant their corn near the 
small creeks under the hills; they have no fences, and are obliged to watch 
their horses to prevent them from destroying their corn. At the time of our 
arrival they were preparing for their summer’s buffalo hunt. They usually 
start by the first of June for the buffalo country, and remain absent killing 
buffalo and drying meat until about the first of September when ,they return 
bringing large quantities of dried meat. 

Fune rr.—Col. Dodge held a council with the chiefs and warriors of the 
Ottoes, and said tothem: “I am happy to meet you in your village in the 
presence of your father, Major Dougherty; he has come directly from Wash- 
ington and knows the wishes of your great father, the President of the United 
States, with respect toall his red children in his agency. My advice to you 
is to listen well to your father, and do as he directs you; your great father, the 
President, is doing everything in his power to make his red children happy ; he 
wishes you to be at peace with all your neighbors, and raise corn and cattle for the 
support of your families; you have now to travel a great distance in search of 
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buffalo and other game; you must cultivate the soil and not depend upon the 
uncertainty of the chase or your children will suffer. Last year your great 
father, the President, sent me to the country of the Camanche, Kiowa and 
Pawnee Pict Indians; I invited some of their chiefs to accompany me to Fort Gib- 
son where they met their old enemies the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Osages 
and Senecas. They smoked the pipe of peace and buried the war hatchet, I 
hope forever, and promised to live like friends and brothers._The wish of your 
great father, the President, is that all his red children be prosperous and happy, 
live in the same country like brothers and that you exchange your warlike 
arms for implementsof husbandry. You see but a small part of the dragoons 
which your great father can send to see that the Indians do not intrude upon 
the frontier settlers, and that they do not intrude upon the Indians nor intro- 
duce whiskey into your country, which will lead to the ruin and destruction of 
your people.” 

Jutan, the principal chief, replied “that he would listen to the advice, that 
they intended next year to have a big field and raise large quantities of corn 
and raise cattle and horses.” Presents of blankets, knives, tobacco, stroud- 
ing, etc., were distributed among them. They appeared well pleased, and re- 
quested permission to give the Colonel a war dance. 

Sune 17.—A similar council was held with the Omahas and subsequently 
with other tribes, Col. Dodge adapting his “talk” to the different condition of 
each tribe. 

Fuly 4.--In the evening saw a large herd of buffaloes, the first we have 
seen. 

Fuly 5.—The Arickaras are considered the wildest and most savage tribe 
west of the Mississippi. They wander about like the Arabs of the desert, kill- 
ing and robbing almost every one they meet. They were the best looking 
Indians we had seen, and were dressed in more gay and fantastic manner. 
Their dress consisted of a shirt made of buffalo skins, finely dressed and orna- 
mented with different colored beads; their leggings and moccasins of the same 
material, beautifully embroidered with beads. The day was beautiful, the sky 
clear and cloudless, the air fresh and balmy. On one side was the river, on 
the other a vast extended prairie, not a tree in sight or a moving being save 
ourselves. It was the stillness and solitude of nature. In the council the In- 
dians were seated around in a circle with their pipes in their hands listening 
with profound attention to every word. The scene was grand and impressive, 
one the pencil of the painter or the imagination of the poet would delight to 
portray. 

Fuly 6.—Marched twenty miles; on the 7th sixteen, on the 8th eighteen, 
and on the 9th seventeen miles ina southwest direction. Thecountry began to 
exhibit a more rugged and rocky appearance. The buffalo surrounded us in 
large herds grazing upon the banks of the river and making the prairie almost 
black by their immense numbers; saw also great numbers of antelopes and 
some deer. The grass short, thick and dry; no timber; were obliged to use 
buffalo dung in cooking. This section of the country from the forks of the 


Platte almost to the foot of the mountains is called the neutral ground. It 
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will not admit of the permanent residence of auy Indians and is only frequent- 
ed by war parties. The Arepahas and Cheyennes sometiines move into this 
country for a short time in summer to hunt bufialo. 


Fuly ro.— Remained in camp during the day, the grazing being good and the 
buffalo numerous. Two parties of hunters were sent out who brought in an 
abundance of buffalo meat. Saw a large drove of wild horses. 


Fuly 15,—Entered upon a high prairie and came to a deserted Indian camp, 
supposed to have been lately occupied by the Arepahas. The poles of the 
medicine lodge were still standing, and emblems of their worship, such as 
buffalo heads and painted arrows. ~After we had encamped, the clouds which 
had been lowering around the western horizon cleared away and discovered to 
us a beautiful view of the Rocky mountains. The sight was hailed with joy 
bythe whole command. The rays of a setting sun upon their snow-clad sum- 
mits gave them a splendid appearance. 


Fuly 28.—Left the flour-wagon, burntit and cached the irons. Passed the 
mouth of the Cache de la Poudre, a large stream entering into the Platte on 
the opposite side with timber on its banks. The buffalo numerous. 


Fuly 24.—Left the Platte near where it issues out of the mountains, and 
commenced crossing to the Arkansas close under the mountains. The valley 
of the creek which we ascended was terminated on both sides by a high range 
of mountains. On the east were the mountains of the dividing ridge between 
the Arkansas and the Platte. ‘The creek we ascended we called Crystal creek, 
from finding some fine specimens of rock crystal of considerable size. For- 
merly there were large numbers of beavers upon this creek, but they have all 
been caught by the trappers who frequent it. Saw no buffalo, but deer are 
numerous. 

Fuly 26.—Every turn of the road presented a new variety of scenery. The 
mountains were in the form of an immense fortification with turrets and bat- 
tlements, and pine trees relieved against a clear blue sky. Crossed the divid- 
ing ridge between the waters of the Platte and Arkansas. 

Fuly 28.—Visited the Fontaine que Bouille or spring that boils, a mineral 
spring near the foot of Pike’s Peak. The water boils up out of a limestone 
rock, forming a basin two or three feet in diameter and of about the same 
depth; it has a pleasant acid taste, and was thought to possess properties simi- 
lar to the waters of Saratoga; it is directly in the pass leading to Rio Salard, a 
large valley in the mountains, where the Arepahas frequently pitch their 
lodges and encamp for a considerable length of time during the summer. 
We saw the mountain torrent washing down through the pass, forming num- 
erous cascades and waterfalls as it came tumbling down over the high rocks. 
We ascended one of the peaks to the distance of about a mile above the level 
of the plain. Froin the top we had a beautiful and extensive view of the 
country for many miles; we saw the timber of the Arkansas and the Platte, 
and a large extent of waving prairie between the two rivers; to the right, at 
an immense distance the feathery and indistinct outlines of the Spanish Peaks 
just rising above the horizon; while in our rear a long succession of high 
ranges of mountains, until the snowy summits of the last and highest appear- 
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ed to meet and mingle with the clouds. Nature appears to have given to the 
whole scene the impress of grandeur and sublimity. Found a number of fine 
specimens of different minerals near the base of the mountains, on the banks 
and in the beds of the creeks. Saw a species of goat which is said to live 
entirely in the mountains, leaping from rock to rock, and living on the shrub- 
bery which grows upon the sides of the mouvtains. The valley of the Fon- 
taine que Bouille is very much frequented by the Indians, especially the Are- 
pahas, who come up here in the fall to gather the wild fruit that grows in 
abundance near the base of the mountains. 


August 6.—On our arrival at Bent and St. Vrain’s trading establishment we 
found two villages of Cheyennes encamped near, one upon this, the other upon 
the opposite side of the river. A party of Spaniards from Taos had been 
selling them whiskey upon the opposite or Mexican side, and we found a 
number of them intoxicated. They are very fond of whiskey, and will sell 
their horses, blankets and everything else they possess for a drink of it. In 
arranging the good things of this world in the order of rank, they say that 
whiskey should stand first, then tobacco, third guns, fourth horses, and fifth 
women. The Cheyennes are a better looking race of Indians than we have 
seen, and more cleanly in their appearance. The women are remarkable for 
beauty and neatness. 

The Arepahas range with the Cheyennes between the Platte and Arkansas, 
and subsist entirely upon buffalo. The bow and arrow is the principal weapon 
they make use of in war and in killing game. Some few have guns and am- 
munition that they have bought of the American traders for robes and fur. 
They kill their buffalo upon horses by running at full speed into a large gang 
and shooting them with their arrows. 

August 29,—Remained encamped one day for the purpose of killing buffalo 
to provision us to Fort Leavenworth. 30th.—Found the Pawnee fork swim- 
ming; in dry weather a small muddy stream, with high banks, bordered with 
timber, late rains had swollen it to a considerable height. Crossed our bag- 
gage in boats made of buffalo hides; swam the horses, and continued the 
march on the Sante Fe trail. 


September z1-—A man of company “A” died. The colonei directed him 
to be buried on a high prairie ridge and a stone placed at the head of the grave 
with his name and regiment engraved thereon. 16th.—Our provision lasted 
until the day of our arrival. The expedition has exceeded in interest and suc- 
cess the most sanguine anticipations. 


The following letter of Major General Gaines shows his 
estimate of the services of Col. Dodge in this expedition: 


To Adjutant General Fones, U. S. Army, Washington City: 
HEADQUARTERS WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Nov. 12, 1835. 

I have the honor to transmit for the imformation of the proper authorities 
the letter and journal of Colonel Henry Dodge, commanding the United 
States light dragoons, reporting the details of his late tour of service, the 
results of which are not only deeply interesting, but in part extraordinary and 
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unprecedented; for example, a traverse of sixteen hundred miles of continu- 
ous wilderness in which many nations of Indians were conferred with, and 
impressed with the justice, magnanimity, humanity and power of our Govern- 
ment, without any casualty, except the short iilness and death of one of the 
brave dragoons, and without any material injury to the horses of the battalion. 

If we are to regard the maxim, “In peace prepare for war,” and in our 
efforts to conform to this maxim should avail ourselves of occasions to notice 
with marked approbation officers or corps who discharge difficult or delicate 
duties ina manner worthy of imitation, I know of no officer or corps of my 
command to whom such a mark of distinction is more justly due than to Col. 
Dodge and his officers and soldiers engaged in this expedition. For it is not 
probable, if it is possible, that such an expedition could have been crowned 
with so many favorable results to the service, to the Indians, as well as to the 
frontier inhabitants, without great vigilance, care, and prudence on the part of 
the colonel and his officers, and constant attention, obedience and fidelity on 
the part of the non-commissioned ollicers and soldiers. , 

That it requires at least as high a degree of moral courage, that courage 
which onall occasions marked the character of our beloved Washington, to 
perform such a tour of service in the manner this has been accomplished, as to 
fight battles and win victories, there can be little doubt among men of expe- 
rience. _ Indeed, it is not uncommon for idlers and tipplers and others, destitute 
cof moral courage to do their ordinary duty even tolerably, who on the spur of 
occasion have turned out and made a respectable fight. 

Iam decidedly of the opinion that a sword given to Col. Dodge, a brace of 
pistols to each qne of his commissioned officers, and a month’s pay extra to 
each one of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers who accompanied him, 
would contribute much to the good of the service, by inspiring all officers and 
men with that vigilance which is essential to insure success of all wilderness 
movements. : 

The approaching disturbances in Texas admonish us of the importance of 
our officers and men being thoroughly acquainted with the whole line of our 


southwestern frontier from the Sabine bay to the Rocky mountains. 
EDMUND P. GAINES. 


The annual report of the Secretary of War, Hon. Lewis 
Cass, for 1835, said: 


The regiment of dragoons has been carefully employed in penetrating into 
the Indian country, exhibiting to the Indians a force well calculated to check 
or punish any hostilities they may commit, and adding to our geographical 
knowledge of those remote regions. Col. Kearney with one detatchment 
marched through the country between the Des Moines and the Missouri; Col. 
Dodge with another made an excursion towards the Rocky mountains; Major 
Mason with a third was employed in duties connected with an assemblage of a 
body of Indians at the Cross Timbers for establishing permanent specific rela- 
tions between the remote wandering bands and the United States, and the 
more agricultural Indians who have migrated to that region. The duties com- 


mitted to these troops have been well performed. 
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At the same time complaints were occasionally heard from 
settlers on the frontier that they were left without protection. 
From Clay county, Mo., came a remonstrance to Congress 
against the long journeys of the dragoons to the Rocky 
mountains, which were declared to be “of no earthly use to 
the Government,” and asking that the dragoons might be 
employed patrolling the frontier from post to post. The 
change that in less than sixty years has come over the vast 
regions traversed by Col. Dodge was hidden from every 
human eye. George Catlin, writing in 1833, said: “The 
country from, Mexico to Winnipeg is a plain of grass which 
must be ever useless to cultivating man.” He recommended 
its preservation by the Government as a Nation’s Park “where 
the world could see for ages to come the native Indian gal- 
loping his wild horse with sinewy bow and shield and lance 
amid the elks and buffaloes in the freshness of nature.” 

Full of exposure and hardships as were the summer cam- 
paigns of Col. Dodge, they gave him less anxiety than the 
jealousies and disputes which were fostered in camp among 
some of his officers during the winter months. The old 
Ranger officers and the regular Army officers did not always 
keep on good terms with each other. Col. Dodge made it 
a point of honor to observe an impartial course towards them. 
He resented the imputation of entertaining a prejudice in 
either direction. He attributed most of the difficulties to the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits, and was scrupulous as to his 
own example in that regard as always in life. 

The following extracts are from the last letters in Col. 
Dodge’s order book: 


To: Lieut.-Col. S. W. Kearney, U. S. Dragoons, Camp Des Moines: 
Fort LEAVENWorRTH, Oct. 12, 1835. 

Your letter of the 14th of May on the subject of carbines for companies B, 
I, and H, was not received until my return to this post from my late tour of 
service, which will explain to you the reason why I have not answered you at 
an earlier date. The carbines supposed by Col. Bumford to be in my posses- 
sion were on the Arkansas river. Gen. Arbuckle wrote that thirteen boxes 
containing two hundred and fifty carbines had arrived at Fort Gibson in June 
last. I have written the General to forward to the Quartermaster, Major Brant, 
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at St. Louis, the whole number of carbines, and I will direct Major Brant to 

forward to your address as many boxes as you require to arm the three com- 

panies under your immediate orders, which from your letter will be seventy- 

one for Captain Boone’s company, and forty.five for Captains Sumner and 

Browne, making one hundred and sixteen carbines. On the receipt of the 
* carbines please forward me receipt for them. ; 


Lo Major General E. P. Gaines, Commanding Western Department U.S. A.: 
Fort LEAVENWoRTH, Oct. 15, 1835. 

Tam having a map now made of the country I marched over to the south- 
west last year, connecting it with the map I enclosed to you by the last mail; 
when completed I will forward it to you. 

I think the present policy is calculated to improve and help the condition of 
the Indians. Much, however, is yet to be done to carry into effect what has 
been commenced. The remote nations of Indians I met with on my march 
to the mountains are like children; many of them are entirely unacquainted 
with the customs of the whites, and are liable to be greatly imposed on. I 
have laid the foundation of peace, I hope, between several nations of Indians 
that have been long at war with each other. I have endeavored to convince 
them of the great advantage that would result to them by remaining friendly 
with each other, there being a large extent of country on the south bank of 
the Platte where there are immense herds of buffalo, and where these Indians 
have been in dread of each other. They have promised me that they will 
bury the hatchet of war, and that in this buffalo country next winter they will , 
smoke the pipe of peace. 


To General R. Fones, Adjt. General U. S. A.: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Oct. 22, 1833. 

I have the honor to endorse for the information of the General-in-Chief and 
the Honorable Secretary of War a corrected map of the country the dragoons 
marched over on the late tour to the Rocky mountains, and the route of the 
dragoons from Fort Gibson to the Pawnee Picts village last year, as well as 
the route of the U. S. Rangers under Col. Many in 1833. 


To Major General Gaines, Commanding Western Department: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Dec. 21, 1835. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your several communica- 
tions dated the 28th ult. I had your official letter copied and read to the com- 
mand at this post. It was exceedingly gratifying to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, to know that their conduct on the late expedition 
had, met the approbation of their General. Itis the highest reward of a soldier 
to know that his services are justly appreciated by his commanding General. 
In any military station I have had the honor to fill, it has been my constant aim 
to meet as far as in my power the views of the Republic under whose orders | 
have had the honor to serve. 

This regiment was intended for the more perfect defense of the frontier, and 
I have no doubt, if properly managed, will be equal to the protection of our 
whole extent of frontier. The settled policy of the Government appears to be 
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the removal of all the Indians now east of the Mississippi west of that river. 
With so large a number of Indians located on our frontier, it will require a 
mounted force constantly in motion to maintain peace between our border 
settlers and the Indians, and between the different nations of Indians them- 
selves. If the renegade whites could be prevented from locating themselves 


among the Indians, and the introduction of ardent spirits could be prevented ~ 


among them, and the-young Indians could be learned to cultivate a portion. of 
the soil, and at the same time if they could be taught a part of their time the 
rudiments of an English education, a change would be gradually produced 
that would have the most favorable results. It would enable the rising gener- 
ation to depend upon the soil for support, instead of the uncertainty of the 
chase; they would become enlightened, and gradually prepare for a system of 
government that might be established. From what I have seen from the 
remote Indians during the past summer, I am convinced much can be done to 
ameliorate and help their condition, if the proper steps are taken. 


To General William Clark, 
Supt. Indian Affairs, St. Louis: 
Fort LEAVENWORTH, Feb. 15, 1836. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your official communication 
dated the 22d of December, directing the removal of the intruders located in 
the Indian country between the western boundary of the State of Missouri 
and the Missouri river. I have delayed answering until I could inform you of 
. the removal of the intruders. The severity of the weather in the month of 
January and the difficulties of travelling through the country induced me to 
remain untila change of weather. I travelled in person accompanied by a 


few officers and the sub-Indian agent through the different settlements of the 


intruders, and ordered them to leave the Indian country in ten days, or I 
would return with the dragoons and burn their houses and fences and remove 
them within the limits of the State. On the rith inst. I received a copy of the 
enclosed document from the sub-agent. On the 12th I ordered a small de- 
tachment of dragoons under the orders of Lieut. Thompson to remove the 
two families still remaining in the Indian country. 


Meanwhile, great changes were in progress upon the north- 
western frontier. There was an increasing tide of emigration 
in that direction to the lands which the treaties with the Sacs 
and Foxes and Winnebagoes at the close of the Black Hawk 
War had thrown open to settlement. During the summer in 
which Col. Dodge was marching to the Rocky mountains, a 
Convention of the people of Michigan Territory, as it was 
originally organized in 1805, were framing a State constitution 
which the people ratified the subsequent fall. The demand 
was imperative for a new territorial government to embrace 
both the country west of Lake Michigan and north of the 
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state of Illinois, and also the Black Hawk Purchase and the 
country north of the state of Missouri. Accordingly, the 
territory of Wisconsin was established, covering all those 
broad regions, by act of Congress, approved April 20, 1836, 
and President Andrew Jackson met the wishes and expecta- 
tions of the people most deeply interested by taking Henry 
Dodge from the dragoon service and making bim Governor of 
the Territory. The circumstances in which he received notice 
of his appointment are reported in Tue Recorp of July, 1886, 
pp- 312-315. 

His life as a soldier was now closed. He had established a 
reputation as a brave and energetic commander, and had won 
the respect and confidence of the highest military and civil 
authorities. His appointment brought him back to his old 
home among the pioneers of the Northwest, who gave him 
a hearty welcome to his new duties. 

WILLIAM SALTER. 

Burlington. 


SOME EARLY JUDICIAL OFFICERS AND DIS- 
TBITS. 
@ LIE First General Assembly of the State of Iowa, 
under the constitution adopted by a vote of the 
people, on the first Monday in August, 1846, 
created four judicial districts. James P. Carleton, 
of Iowa City, was elected Judge of the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict over William McKay, of Fort Des Moines. The dis- 
trict was a large one, including Linn and other counties on 
the east, and Poweshiek, Jasper, Marshall, Polk, Story, 
Boone and Dallas on the west. From Linn county to Pen- 
oach, the then county seat of Dallas, was about 170 miles. 
Judge Carleton’s residence in Iowa City was 150 miles east of 
Penoach. The name of Penoach was changed to Adel some 
years after. It is said that “Penoach” means in the Indian 
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language, “far away.” Judge Carleton must have concluded 
that the town was properly named. 

In the fall of 1847, Judge Carleton made the trip to Dallas 
county for the purpose of holding court. Whether there was 
any business to attend to, I cannot say. There were but few 
people in the county at that time, all living near the streams 
close to the timber; Des Moines and Raccoon rivers being the 
principal watercourses in the county. The judge after his 
trip to Dallas, came to Fort Des Moines to hold the first court 
under the State organization. On the morning of the day the 
court was to convene, the sheriff of Polk county called at the 
“Hotel Tucker,” where the judge was stopping, and said at 
the proper time that he would come to the hotel and escort 
him to the court room. The sheriff was elated to think he 
was the high sheriff of Polk county. The sheriffs in a new 
country are thought to be men of great importance by the 
people. I presume the sheriff had read how important the 
office was regarded in the old countries, and as a title to the 
descendants of Mohammed; that the chief magistrate of Mecca 
has the title of “Sherif; and also how important the office 
was in England, being a judicial office as well as ministerial. 

At the time for opening court, the sheriff came to the hotel 
for the judge. The judge was ready. They marched to the 
court room, a large number of the citizens from the country 
following. It,seemed that the people from the country were 
all in the village to witness the proceedings of the first court. 
The judge and sheriff entered the court room, a small frame 
building erected for a store room. At one end of the room 
was a high carpenter’s bench with a chair on the top of the 
bench for the seat of the judge. Steps were made at the east 
end of the bench in order forthe judge to easily ascend to the 
seat. As he stepped upon the upper step his head touched 
the ceiling, and he bowed himself and stepped to the chair. 
As soon as seated, the sheriff opened the court in due form. 
The grand jury was called, sworn and charged. The judge 


delivered a lengthy charge to the jury, stating to them it was 
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important that they should do their duty; that the court could 
not do anything in the way of punishing violators of the law 
unless properly presented by the grand jury. During the time 
the judge was delivering the charge to the grand jury every 
inch of the room was filled by the people. 

The principal attorneys attending the court were Col. 
Thomas Baker and Major William McKay. Both had been 
in the territorial militia and were proud of the military titles 
they had received from the people. 

As soon as the judge ordered the sheriff to adjourn court 
until two o’clock, he walked to the steps in a stooping posi- 
tion. When on the floor from his perch, he said, «Mr. Sher- 
iff, have that carpenter’s bench removed, and put in its place 
a platform about one foot in height, and then place the chair 
upon it,” which order was complied with. The sheriff then 
escorted the judge to his room at the hotel. He continued to 
pay particular attention to the judge, anticipating his every 
wish, during the few days of the term of court. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE ACT CREATING THE FIFTH JUDICIAL 
DISTICT BY THE SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The Second General Assembly met at Iowa City on the 
first Monday in December, 1848. On the second or third day 
of the session, the first time I addressed the President of the 
Senate, I asked leave to introduce a bill creating the Fifth 
Judicial District, which was granted, The bill was read the 
first time for information, the second time by its title, and 
before I could get on my feet to move its reference to the 
Judiciary Committee, a motion was made and carried to lay 
the bill on the table. The bill seemed to meet with consider- 
able opposition, but finally its friends had it referred to a select 
committee consisting of one from each Judicial District, towit: 
Espy, Bradley, Wright, Cook and Casady, all being members 
of the Judiciary Committee except Senator Cook, I being the 
only Senator from the contemplated district. The Committee 
reported recommending the passage of the bill, but after var- 
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ious motions the bill was indefinitely postponed. The oppo- 
sition to the bill did not want it to include Pottawattamie 
county on account of the Mormons who lived there. Soon 
after the defeat of the bill, Judge Olney and I asked to have 
an interview with the Senators from Dubuque and Jackson 
counties, which was granted, the interview to take place at 
the “Crummey House” at nine o’clock that night. In the 
meantime Judge Olney prepared another bill, omitting Potta- 
wattamie county and also made a few plats showing the coun- 
ties to be taken from the Third and Fourth Judicial Districts. 
We saw Dr. Flint, the member of the House from Wapello 
county, who agreed to introduce the bill in the House the next 
morning, said it was important that the bill become a law. At 
the interview with the Senators at the Crummey House, they 
agreed to vote for the bill as it passed the House. The bill 
was presented in the House by Dr. Flint and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, which reported in favor of its passage. 
When it was before the House for discussion there seemed 
to be a good deal of prejudice and opposition to it. One man 
in his place said, among other things, “that it was a bill to 
give some poor lawyer one thousand dollars a year and that 
he could hold under his arm all the law books in the contem- 
plated district.” But finally the bill passed the House not- 
withstanding the opposition. After the usual course the bill 
passed the Senate leaving the Mormons out in the cold. 
Judge Springer made a speech in the Senate in opposition to 
the bill, making the principal objection that Pottawattamie 
county should be included in the act. 

Judge James P. Carleton was a man well versed in the law, 
and was pariicular not to do anything that would lower him in 
the estimation of the people of the State. He had been nom- 
inated by the Democratic members of the First General 
Assembly for one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, but on 
account of the members not agreeing as to the proper persons 
to be elected United States Senators from the state, the Gen- 
eral Assembly adjourned without electing Senators and 
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Supreme Judges. At the time the bill creating the Fifth Judi- 
cial District was pending before the Senate, Judge Cyrus 
Olney of the Third Judicial District requested Judge Carleton 
to use his influence with the members residing in the Fourth 
District urging them to vote for the bill. He refused, saying 
he was elected in his district and would hold court in said dis- 
trict until the legislature would see proper to create another 
district; that if any of the members wanted to be informed as 
to his opinion on the subject he would cheerfully state his 
views, but that he would not lobby with them, etc. 

Judge Olney, an able Judge, believed it was not beneath the 
dignity of a judge to inform the members of the necessity for , 
the creation of another district, taking a number of the coun- 
ties from the Third and Fourth Districts and making a new 
district. I have frequently said, and still believe, that if it had 
not been for the active work of Judge Olney and his good 
management, the bill would have failed to become a law at 
that session. 

Col. Thomas Baker, a Democrat, and Major William Mc- 
Kay, a whig of the Henry Clay school, were the candidates 
for judge for the new district. The election took place on 
the first Monday in April, 1849. The Major was elected over 
the Colonel and by that act lost his title of Major and became 
the Judge of the Fifth Judicial District. Judge William Mc- 
Kay was a Kentuckian by birth, a man of good habits and 
ordinary ability as a lawyer, possessed of a good deal of com- 
mon sense, and strictly honest and upright, always deciding 
the questions presented to him without fear or favor. He had 
an experience as a lawyer and politician in southwestern 
Indiana, having been a candidate for the legislature, and also 
in Iowa at Fairfield, Jefferson county. He served the full 
term of five years as judge, with satisfaction to the people 
and credit to himself. He was afterwards elected com- 
missioner of the Des Moines river improvement. After 
the expiration of his term as Commissioner, he removed 
to Kansas, making an investment in the town of Wyandot, 
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thinking that would become the city of Kansas. In this he 
was disappointed. It was too soon. Kansas City, Missouri, 
overshadowed it. He then went to Denver, and there a few 
years since passed away. 

Col. Thomas Baker was a man of rather slender build, 
about five feet ten inches in height, light complexion, fair 
scholar. He first settled in the vicinity where Washington 
stands, in the fall of 1836. In May, 1838, he received the 
appointment of Clerk of the District Court for Slaughter 
county, now Washington. county, from David frvin, Judge 
of the Second District of Wisconsin Territory, and was 
_ afterwards re-appointed by Judge Joseph Williams, Judge 
of the Second Judicial District of JIoava Territory. Baker 
was a member of the Fourth and Sixth Territorial Legis- 
lative Assemblies, and the first senator under the state 
organization from the counties of Marion, Polk, Jasper and 
Dallas. He was elected President of the Senate in 1846, 
being the first one to preside over the Iowa Senate. Soon 
after his defeat for judge, he removed to California and 
there entered into politics, was elected to the legislature 
and afterwards Receiver of Public Moneys. The duties 
of these offices he discharged faithfully. 


THE FIRST COURT HELD IN-=WINTERSET, MADISON COUNTY. 


Judge Wilham McKay, after his election as Judge, held the 
first court, May 31, 1849, at Winterset, the new county seat. 
The county had been attached to Marion for elective and judi- 
cial purposes. The entire county had been one precinct and 
had two justices of the peace, the same as one township of 
Marion county. After the location of the county seat, Enos 
Berger built a small log cabin for a dwelling and a log house 
for a grocery store. When the time arrived for the conven- 
ing of the District Court, Berger vacated his place behind the 
counter and said the Judge would have to take his place 
behind the counter. The judge took his seat and ordered the 
sheriff to open court. The sheriff then in a loud voice said 
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that the District Court of Madison was now ready for busi- 
ness. He was a tall, lean man, with a voice that could be 
easily heard for miles away. The licensed lawyers present 
were Alfred D. Jones, living at a place called the « Narrows” 
in the county, and Robert L. Tidrick and P. M. Casady from 
Fort Des Moines. After the grand jury was empanelled, the 
sheriff took the jury out on the prairie, in full view of the 
people, and appointed some four bailiffs to guard them. 
There, in the open prairie, with the bailiffs appointed to guard 
them standing about, sometimes with their backs to the jury, 
at other times looking at them and in full hearing of all that 
was said by this prairie jury, they soon disposed of all matters 
presented for their consideration and reported to the court no 
further business. 

No indictments were found at this term of court. The busi- 
ness consisted of two or three appeal cases which were dis- 
posed of. on motion. The attorneys from Fort Des Moines 
had to borrow money from Jones, the resident attorney, to 
pay their bills, not having received a single cent from clients. 

PuM. Casapy, 
Des Moines, Iowa, February 17th, 1892. 


GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD AS A POET. 


saa N THE excavations Mr. H. W. Lathrop is making 


in the long buried manuscripts of the War Gover- 
nor for material for his forthcoming book, “The 
Life and Times of Governor - Kirkwood,” some 
poetical effusions, written by the Governor in his youthful 
days, have been unearthed. Here is one of them, which the 
Governor, at our earnest request, permits us to publish. 


WRITTEN BY REQUEST FOR THE ALBUM OF A FRIEND. 


Lines for an Album? let me see, 
What the deuce shall the subject be? 
Love? ’tis hackneyed; Friendship too; 
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Moonlight, any thing but new; 
Pangs that despairing lovers feel, 
Though they would rend a heart of steel, 
Are common; common as the darts 
With which sly Cupid strikes the hearts 
Of blushing maidens; as the strain 
In which fond lovers still complain 
When they by fate or rival art 
From those they love are forced to part. 
Now, I hate all things common; so 
I’ll choose a subject bran, span new. 
But what shall it be? What will suit? 
I'll tell you what: my own old boot. 

And lest you here exception take 

And say that I a “ bull” do. make 

In calling an old boot a subject vezw, 

I say “at least in poetry ’tis so.” 
I like an old boot; so does every one 
Who has upon his toe a tender cern. 
It sits so easy, like a good old friend, 
Knows all the tender points, and still will bend 
With every motion of the foot, so that 
Tt never presses on, or hurts the toe that 
Occasions all your trouble; now a new one 
Is harsh, unfeeling, cruel, nay inhuman; 
It cramps and pinches you at every turn, 
Makes corns to ache and tender joints to burn, 
Cripples your steps, confines your gait, and so it 
Makes you sincerely wish them all in Tophet. 
So with some friends; Oh Lord, how I do hate them, 
Sans salt and pepper, almost could I eat them. 
With lengthened phiz and brow severe they meet 
Their hapless friend, and thus they do him greet, 
(That is when he, by strong temptation led, 
Has swerved from the straight path of rectitude) : 
“ T’m sorry you’ve not ceased full sway to give 
“Unto yout passions; you can never thrive 
“In the opinion of good men (dike me) 
“ Unless you shun these courses. I must say 
“Your conduct is unworthy of your name, ‘ 
“Covers vourself, your kin, your friends, with shame; 
“At least for them consideration have, 
“And all the vices and these follies leave.” 
And after having thus your feelings wrought * 
Into a state of frenzy, having brought 
The healing wounds of conscience to their first 
Fresh thrilling soreness, lest your heart should burst 
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With rage at outraged feeling, they apply 

The ever ready, smiling, treacherous lie: 

“Oh I’m your friend, I hope ’'m understood; 
“All I have said is only for your good; 

“I meant not to upbraid; forgive, I pray, 

“My bluntness; ’tis with friends my only way.” 
Such friends, as these If I my mind may tell— 
I wish were with new boots all safe in 


WASHINGTON City, D.C., December 29th, 1834. 


GLIMPSES OF EARLY IOWA. 


mLOF. 1.5. PARVIN delivered the principal 

} address before the Pioneer Law-makers’ Associa- 
tion at their third biennial meeting in Des 
Moines, February 10th, 1892. In furnishing a 
copy of it for THe Recorp, at our request, he adopts for it the 
title at the head of this page—Glimpses of Early Iowa. The 


address is a valuable contribution to the early history of Iowa, 
Its length being too great for our limited space, we reproduce 
only the last topic: 

Wuo Mane Iowa? 


Two or more important papers have been issued within the 
past two years by distinguished citizens of Iowa enumerating 
and descriptive of “The Men who made lowa.” ‘The writers 
of these papers were distinguished in their profession but 
missed their vocation when they attempted to write upon this 
theme. Those papers are noted more for the omissions than 
the sins of commission they contain, the principal one of which 
is, the exc/uszon of the men who in our early history had much, 
very much, to do not only in laying the foundations but erect- 
ing thereon the fair fabric of our State Government, while 
they include the names of men who had little or nothing to 
do with “The making of Iowa,” but found it already made 
and well made to order when they became citizens of the 
State: 
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Of all parasites the misletoe is one of the most beautiful 
and renowned. It attaches itself to the highest branches of 
the live oak of the south, and when the leaves of Autumn 
have fallen by its conspicuous greenness attracts the attention 
of the passer by. It however draws all of its vitality from the 
giant oak upon which it lives, while it is useless in the con- 
struction of the navies of the world or even for the wood- 
man’s ax. So some men instead of helping to make the State 
and give to it the character it has, derive all or much at least 
of their notoriety from their connection with it in the later 
periods of its history. I would not under any circumstances 
detract one iota from the merits of such men, but I propose to 
vindicate the majesty of the truth and speak a word in behalf 
of some few at least of those who, in my humble judgment, 
lent not only a helping hand but contributed most largely in 
their several spheres to the making of Iowa what it is to-day, 
one of the greatest States of the Union. 

The first in point of time is Feobert Lucas, first Governor of 
the Territory, a native of Virginia, advanced in years and ripe 
with experience. For two decades President of the Ohio 
State Senate, twice Governor of the Buckeye State, he 
came to Iowa its chief Magistrate, not onlv clothed with 
authority but with the gathered wisdom of experience and of 
age. Few no doubt even of the professed historians of to-day 
ever saw, much less read, his first message in which the key- 
note to the advancing progress of the Territory and State ‘is 
foreshadowed. With prophetic vision he declared that «The 
eyes of the people of the United States were upon the 
pioneers engaged in‘its first Legislation.” They had an inter- 
est in the new Territory and felt anxious solicitude for its 
prosperity and hence they regarded as of immense importance 
the laying of good foundations of the Government of the Ter- 
ritory soon in his view “to become one of the States of the 
Union.” 

Prominent among his recommendations, most or all of 
which became then or later incorporated into law, in accord- 
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ance with his views, and which have been the rule of action 
ever since, | may mention that of “Township Organization,” 
the corner stone of the people’s Government both in the 
administration of its civil and criminal affairs, and especially in 
regard to “The System of Public Education,” upon which he 
urged the Legislature to enter. 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government, and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education, he said should be encouraged and 
provided for, as Congress in the ordinance of 1787, had 
wisely directed.” 

He also urged the compilation of “a Code of Laws,” espe- 
cially a Criminal Code, and so declaimed in severe terms 
against the practices of the early period, and not by any means 
gone into disuse in later years, of “gambling and intemper- 
ance,” which he considered the fountains from which almost 
every other crime proceded. He suggested and urged that a 
committee of three, learned in the law and of experience and 
weight of character, be appointed to prepare a complete Code 
during the recess of the Legislature. He also suggested that 
provision be made for ‘the location of the Territorial Capital” 
_and that Commissioners to that end be selected by the Legis- 
lature, and last but not least he became the founder of our 
growing “State Library,” and | recall with pleasure that I 
was by him appointed the first Librarian, and made the pur- 
chase with the $5,000 appropriated by Congress for the pur- 
pose, of the books constituting the Library. 

Few Executives live to see so many of their recommenda- 
tions, all wise and good in themselves, carried into execution 
by the legislative authorities of the State. More than this he 
became one of “the makers of Iowa,” in that through his 
efforts more than any other did Iowa secure the confirmation 
of her title to the strip bordering upon her southern boundary 
to which claim had been set up by the great State of Missouri. 
lowa a weak and humble Territory, the ward of Congress, 
would have lost that most valuable strip of land but for the 
timely and efficient efforts of her first Territorial Executive. 
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Next to Governor Lucas we would present the name of the 
Hon. Charles Masor, who became the first and continued 
Chief Justice of the Territorial Courts from. the organization 
of the Territory in 1838 to its admission into the Union in the 
winter of 1846. He was a native of New York, had gradu- 
ated at the head of his class from the Military Academy at 
West Point, having as fellow members the no less distinguished 
persons of the late General Lee, Joe Johnston and President 
Davis, of the Confederate States. He was learned in the 
law, a model Jurist and rendered most essential and efficient 
service not only to the Territory but the State in that he in 
1851 became one and the chief of the three of the Codifying 
Commissioners who reported the famous Code of 1851, which 
continued until 1860, when it was somewhat revised, the Code 
of Laws, under and by which the State was governed. His 
master mind is written upon every page of the early laws and 
reports of Iowa. 

In connection with the Legislative and Judicial department 
of the Territorial Government an actor and a very prominent 
one in its legislative history should not be overlooked or omit- 
ted. 

Prominent if not the most prominent of all the “Law 
Makers” of those Territorial days was Stephen Hempstead, 
who later, (1850), became the second Governor of Iowa. He 
was a native ‘of Connecticut, a resident of Galena, at the 
breaking out of the Black-Hawk war in which he served as 
an officer of an Artillery Company. After the defeat of that 
chieftain which resulted in the cession of a part of the Indian 
lands in Iowa, he removed to and located in Dubuque, and 
like Judge Mason was a citizen and practicing attorney in the 
“Towa District” when the Territory was organized. 

He was elected to the first and the succeeding Territorial 
Councils and presided over one of them. He with Judge 
Woodward later of the State Supreme Court was associated 
with Judge Mason_in the preparation of the Code of 1851 and 
in that capacity rendered efficient service, The Code then 
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enacted became and has since continued the dass of the sub- 
sequent Codes of Iowa. He was largely influential in much 
of the most important legislation of the Territorial period and 
has left the impress of his genius and superior knowledge 
upon the statute book through many years. 

As all good government is based upon the education and 
morality of its citizens we are pleased to refer to two gentle- 
men most prominent then and through all the period of their 
lives. 

The man who of all others has had the most to do in the 
founding and building up of the educational system of our free 
schools in lowa was Thomas H. Benton, Fr., one of the earliest 
settlers and for many years Superintendent of Public Schools 
in the State. He was an early educator himself, taught a 
Classical Academy in the later thirties in the city of Dubuque, 
where we first met him. Later he became conspicuous as a 
legislator, devoting his attention more particularly to the sub- 
ject of public schools, and no man deserves that his name 
should be held in more grateful memory by children and_par- 
ents than does Thomas H. Benton, Jr. 

Another is “Father” Turner as he later became known and 
whose history has been presented to the public in a most val- 
uable and readable form entitled “Asa Turner and his Times” 
by President Magoun of Iowa College. 

No minister of his day in Iowa exerted so wide an influence 
in behalf of Churches, Sabbath Schools, public and higher 
schools of education than he, and his influence was felt for 
good by Legislators, Judges, and the chief Magistrates as 
well as in the more familiar walks of home life, and in all 
these departments he well fulfilled the highest and noblest 
mission of man on earth which is to promote the moral and 
social well being of all the people, and no more fitting exam- 
ple than “Father Turner” could be selected to illustrate the 
influence, wide spread then and now, of the Puw/Pit, the 
Churches and Christian teachers, of the land. 

While Commerce, Manufactures and Mechanical Arts, con- 
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stitute an essential portion of every State life, “Iowa is” and 
must remain preeminently “an Agricultural State,” and as a 
practical farmer and an A griculturist in its highest sense no 
one of the many thousands whose names have been before 
the public stands forth so prominently as that of the late Hon. 
C. F., familiarly known as “Father” Clarkson. He pro- 
claimed the right and dignity of labor and the working man, 
in his teachings and by his example ennobling labor, for by his 
labors in the field and at the desk as a worker in behalf of his 
fellow men he made his mark and left the impress of his mind 
and his hand more deeply than any other in the Agricultural 
districts of the State. 

The Press has always been an influential agent in every 
community and in selecting a member as a representative man 
of the early Press of Iowa, I at once turn to ames G. 
Edwards, the founder and for many years the editor of the 
“Burlington Hawkeye,” in its earlier days, the leading paper 
of the Whig party, of the Territory and State, and since one 
of the recognized leaders not only in the Republican party but 
among the chief papers of the State. He was both a prac- 
tical and theoretical printer, a Christian gentleman, whose 
influence was ever exerted in the cause of morality and good 
order, and he was as conspicuous in the affairs of his church 
(Congregational) as in politics. 

Of all of these builders of Iowa, with possibly a single 
exception, it may be said, they were God-fearing men, Chris- 
tian gentlemen. They not only believed, but in their lives, 
exemplified their faith in the doctrine, that “righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,” and so 
sought in their public services to impress this truth upon the 
people. 

We have spoken of two of the chief factors of that early 
period, neither of which however was so prominent then as 
they became in later periods, yet were both powers for good 
in promoting the general welfare of the people. They were 
the Press and the Pulpit, which leads me briefly to mention 
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the remaining one of the illustrious trio of P’s, the Ped/icoat, 
an unknown factor then in the solution of the great probléms 
of the State and of Society but destined in later years to pre- 
dominate if possible, in that the Petticoat has not only entered 
into the Pulpit and Press but our schools of Medicine and. of 
Law as well as the balls of learning, and while excluded from 
the halls of legislation its influence in this and in all other 
walks of life is seen and felt throughout the land. 

A good woman of early days once said to me when I had 
congratulated her upon coming, (as she did in advance of 
myself), to the beautiful land of Iowa that “Iowa was indeed 
a beautiful land, beautiful for men and horses, but not by any 
means so beautiful and goodly a land for women and oxen.” 
The good woman did not live to see the ushering in of the 
time when the oxen should vacate the land and traverse the 
unknown regions to the west, bearing thither to distant Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, many of the pioneer settlers of 
Iowa, and to see her own sex elevated to positions of honor 
and influence in the land. 

I would do injustice to my theme did I not lend a willing 
and loving testimony to the worth of the women in those early 
days. Many atime have I shared their hospitality in their 
humble cabins throughout the Territory, always met with a 
hearty welcome, where the latch string was ever out to the 
stranger traveling that way. Often have i seen the mother 
and the motherless woman watching at the bedside of the 
lonely stranger and new comer, when stricken with the fever 
so prevalent in those early days'and ministering to his comfort 
as only ministering “angels, with their wings cut away,” could 
lend relief when most needed. 

Often too have I heard their voices raised in “songs of 
praise” in the improvised places ‘of worship when there were 
no “Meeting Houses” in the District or even throughout the 
County. Mid the toils and trials and discomforts of frontier 
life they were ever ready to share with their husbands, fath- 
ers and brothers in their labors to make for them homes upon 
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our prairies and along the streams where clustered the narrow 
stfips of woodland which rendered our State a land of beauty 
and to become in future years a joy forever to those who had 
made their homes upon its soil. 

From among the many pioneer women whom I knew in 
those early days | may mention in addition to the one already 
named,! the daughters of our first Governor and the wife of 
the first Chief Justice of our State and who through all the 
Territorial period was an associate Justice of the highest 
Court, the Misses Lucas and Mrs. Williams, christian women 
noble représentatives of their sex, whose lives of self-sacritice 
and loving labors lent encouragement and aid to the sterner 
sex in the work to which they had devoted their lives. 

Why then in the name of truth should the names we have 
named and others be omitted and much more why some others 
less deserving be substituted by those pretending to write of 
the men most prominent in “the making of Iowa.” 

We are not yet done. One other name, not known to pub- 
lic fame in the field of his greatest usefulness, is deserving of 
the highest honors and no man more than he deserves to be 
commemorated in our history or have a public monument 
erected to his memory. 

I refer to the late Lieut. Governor of Iowa, Auoch W. 
Feastman, the author of Iowa’s famous motto, “Iowa, the affec- 
tions of her people like the rivers of her borders flow: to an 
inseparable union,” and so great was his love for Iowa that 
he would not see her dismembered and shorn of her chief 
beauty. 

It may not be, and doubtless is not, known to a majority 
even of the pioneers of this Law Makers Association that the 
people of the State of Iowa are indebted more to Enoch W. 
Eastman for her present boundaries then to any other man liy- 
ing or dead. When the Constitution of 1844, prescribing sub- 
stantially the same boundaries as now, was adopted by the 


1 Mrs. Lockwood, later the wife of our first State Auditor, Jos. T. Fales, 
referred to in a previous portion of this address, 
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Convention and sent to Congress for ratification before being 
submitted to the people for their approval, Congress struck 
out the boundary and in lieu of that adopted by the Conven- 
tion, and since, provided that the western boundary should be 
a line drawn from the intersection of the Little White Earth 
river with the Minnesota river south, passing about thirty 
miles west of the Racoon Forks or the present city of Des 
Moines to the Missouri line, thus cutting us off from the west- 
ern half of the State, known in later years as the “Missouri 
slope,” and directed that the boundaries as prescribed by it be 
submitted to the people. 

All the office holders and office seekers were anxious for 
the adoption of the Constitution to the end that they might 
secure the preferment they desired. Mr. Eastman, then a 
young lawyer recently arrived in Burlington, from New 
Hampshire, where he was born in 1810, united with the late 
Capt. Mills, who lost his life during the Mexican War and also 
a prominent attorney of the same place, to defeat the measure 
before the people. They undertook to stump the Territory 
but finding the job too large a one they invited myself to 
relieve them in the second Judicial District of the Territory, 
which I did, taking as the text of my discourses before 
the people the famous distich of Bishop Berkeley, 
« Westward the star of Empire takes its way” and from that 
I proceeded to urge the people that inasmuch as emi- 
gration followed the parallel lines of latitude. we should insist 
upon our State extending to the Missouri river and that the 
only way to accomplish this would be the rejection of the 
boundaries prescribed by Congress. 

Our efforts in the first and second Districts were successful 
and the Constitution was defeated by some four hundred 
votes, and but for the efforts of Mr. Eastman in organizing 
that effort and combination against its adoption the Congres- 
sional boundaries would have been imposed upon our people 
and there would now be two States where there is but one, 


lowa. 
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I am compelled in the presentation of this historical fact to 
allude to my own efforts because being the only survivor - 
of the three and there being none left of the early pioneers who 
were conspicuously witnesses to those efforts, without which 
I could not do justice to the memory of one to whom the peo- 
ple are so greatly indebted. 

And yet not one of all these names has received the credit 
or any portion thereof their due from the historians of to-day, 
whose laudation hasbeen so liberally expended in the presen- 
tation of other names, some of whom well merited all the 
praise bestowed upon them and others while deserving men 
have no place among the pioneers who contributed.so largely 
to “the making of Iowa” as it is to-day and as it will remain 
when we shall cease to be actors upon the stage and when our 
memories too shall have faded from the public eye. 

Iowa was not made ina day. It did not spring into being 
full fledged for life’s destiny like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter. Her’ wisdom was the growth of years and the fruits 
of the labors of many who toiled in her harvest fields of intel- 
lectual labor. Much less was it made in Congress, nor yet 
upon the battle field. Iowa was made upon its home soil and 
by home spun men. Still her citizens have won honorable 
mention and deserved fame in the noble deeds done and 
valiant record made in the National Halls and upon many a 
bloody field where victory was won in the sacrifice of noble 
lives, offerings upon their country’s altar. Their services we 
recognize and their memories we revere. 

These men, who builded wiser than they knew, are all dead 
and but few of their co-laborers left to tell the tale of their 
deeds, some earlier and some later have crossed the dark 
river to the unseen shore.. The builder dies but the temple of 
our grand State, which they builded upon the virgin soil of 
fair and “beautiful iowa,” once the hunting ground of Black 
Hawk, Keokuk, and Appanoose, Poweshiek, Wapello and 
their brave warriors, still goes up, and generations in the 
future will come to succeed us, rise up and call them blessed, 
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and share in the rich inheritance of the fathers who labored 
not in vain nor spent their strength for naught, but to prepare 
the way for earth’s teeming riches to go to far off lands, to 
feed the hungry, and the richer and more beautiful harvest 
at home of virtue, of educated manhood, to bless the State 
and the Nation. 

While we contemplate these things we are reminded that 
there yet remains a connecting link between the past and the 
present, one above all others well deserves the name of sol- 
dier’s friend, one whose victories of peace made those of war 
a noble record, one whose praise is upon every tongue, as he 
who so nobly helped to turn aside the fratricidal war and 
save the Nation with the dome of its Capitol pointing sky- 
wards to welcome the morning sun of peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

Need I tell this Pioneer Law Makers Association that he 
as one of the leaders of the seventh general assembly (1858) 
made the way clear for the higher honor of becoming Iowa’s 
«War Governor,” Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa City. 


POSETOE IN ILLINOIS. 


Iowa City, Ia., March 3oth, 1892. 
Hon. Jacop Ricorp: 
Sear Str 2— 

gIN reading in the January number of the Iowa His- 
/ > or the 


torical Recorp your account of “ Pasetoe’ 
«Old Man of the Creek,” it occurred to me that I 
had read in the history of Fulton County, Hlinois, of 
a singular character who was found living near Spoon river in 
1821, when the first white families moved in to make a per- 
manent settlement. He is mentioned in history as “ Dr. David- 
son the Hermit,” (See history of Fulton County, Ills., 1879, p. 
194), and on making examination of the account there given 
I incline to the opinion the Fulton County Hermit, and the Old 
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Man of the Creek of Johnson County, Iowa, were one and the 
same. Both were from the State of Pennsylvania, both had 
been in the army, both were physicians or “Medicine Men,” 
and both had withdrawn from civilized society in consequence 
of some disappointment in early life. 

It will be noticed also that the Fulton County Hermit left 
that country in 1824, about the time Pasetoe is supposed to 
have located on Old Man’s Creek” in Johnson County, lowa. 
I send for your examination the History of Fulton County. 

Whether they are one and the same person or not, it may 
interest you to learn something of the life of the singular 
«Dr. Davidson the Hermit.” 

Yours Respectfully, 
Link oss 


LINCOLN ON NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 


(HIE appended letter has no direct reference to Iowa 

| history, to which THe ReEcorp is devoted, but being 

authentic and, as is believed, hitherto unpublished, 

we unfold it to the light, at the suggestion of Mr. 

H. W. Lathrop, to whom we are indebted for it, as indicating 

the views entertained by Abraham Lincoln on the grave and. 
perplexing subject of negro suffrage, when it first confronted 

the statesmen who had to do with the reorganization of the 

Southern States after the civil war. 


ExecuTivE MANsIon, WASHINGTON, March 13th, 1884. 
Private. 


Hon. MicHarLt Haun: 

My Dear Sir :—I congratulate you on having fixed your name in history as 
the first free-state Governor of Louisiana. Now you are about to have a con- 
vention which, among other things, will probably define the elective franchise. 
I barely suggest for your private consideration, whether some of the colored 
people may not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and especially 
those who have fought ‘gallantly in our ranks. They would probably help, in 
some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of liberty within the family of free- 
dom. But this is only a suggestions, not to the public, but to you alone. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 
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In AN article from the pen of Gen. Marcus J. Wright, 
appearing on page 139 of the last August number of the 
Magazine of American History, in relation to Gov. Merri- 
weather Lewis, the statement is made that the company com- 
posing the expedition across the continent in 1804, under 
Lewis and Clark, “consisted of Capt. Lewis, Capt. Clark, 
nine young men from Kentucky, and a negro servant of Capt. 
lark./3 

Patrick Goss, who was a member of the company, was 
with it all the time, and was its journalist, states on page 12 
of his published journal, that “it consisted of forty-three per- 
sons, part regular U.S. troops, and part persons engaged for 
this particular enterprise.” 


ee Wear Or: 


DEATHS. 


Erie K. Lerecu, Chief of the Order of Odd Fellows of 
Iowa, died at his home at Keokuk, August 29th, 1891, aged 
65 years. He was born in Erie county, N. Y., removed to 
Ohio in 1828, and to Iowa in 1849. He held several public 
offices in Lee county, and also served in the 3d Iowa Cavalry. 


Mrs. EnizaBpetu McKay died at Taylorsville, Kentucky, 
February 18th, 1892, aged 105 years and five months. She 
was the mother of Judge William McKay, who died at Den- 
ver, Colorado, a few years ago, and of Rev. Uriah McKay, 
one of the oldest settlers of Des Moines. Mrs. McKay had 
lived under the administrations of Washington and the twenty- 
two succeeding Presidents of our country. She has about 
one hundred and twenty descendants, all except two living in 
the United States and their Territories. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Legislature, at its late session, increased the appro- 
priation for the State Historical Society by the amount of one 
thousand dollars for the two years from January last, to secure 
the continuance of THr Rercorp, and to enable the Society to 
go on with the binding of early and current volumes of Iowa 


newspapers. 


An excellent portrait and biography of Rev. Oscar Clute, 
President of the State Agricultural College of Michigan, 
appeared in a recent number of The Michigan Agricultur- 
ist. Mr. Clute, until a short time before his removal to 
Michigan, a few years ago, was for a considerable period a 
resident of Iowa, and was an occasional contributor to THE 
Recorp. But for the present inviolable rule of the Board of 
Curators excluding portraits and biographies of living charac- 
ters from the pages of their publication, we would be tempted 
to transfer the picture and sketch of Mr. Clute to Tue 
Recorp. | 


AN interesting and able series of free public lectures has 
been given in Iowa City, during the past winter, under the 
direction of the State Historical Society. The initial address 
was delivered by Prof. Samuel Calvin, of the State Univer- 
sity, on Prehistoric Iowa, the second by Dr. J. L. Pickard, 
President of the Historical Society, on the Indian Tribes of 
Iowa, the third by Dr. C. M. Hobby, a member of the Board 
of Curators of the Historical Society, on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and the fourth and last by Chancellor Emlin McClain, 
of the Law Department of the University, on the Influence of 
the Civil Law upon the Civilization of the Mississippi Valley. 
The course was received so well by the public as to encour- 
age its continuance during the next lecture season. 
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